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WOLLNER AND THE PRUSSIAN RELIGIOUS EDICT 

OF 1788, I. 

In no field of thought did the eighteenth century — the wonderful 
eighteenth century — work a more complete change than in the 
matter of religion and in men's attitude toward the Church and 
theological creeds. Luther's movement and its outcome to 1700 
had left the religious world theologically minded, superstitious, 
ignorant, and narrow. But two centuries of conflict had somewhat 
exhausted the theological contestants and when the age of Louis 
XIV. closed at the Treaty of Utrecht, continental Europe and espe- 
cially Germany found that the din of theological discussion had 
measurably abated. Men began to care less for what Calvin or 
Luther or Flacius Illyricus or Melanchthon thought, and more for 
toleration and the real teachings of Christ. 

In the development of this more tolerant attitude many men and 
many movements had played their part. Some of the men and 
some of the contributary lines of thought lie as far back as the 
centuries before Petrarch. The sum total of this revolution in 
men's thought, a revolution as great as that effected by Christian 
philosophy in the classical world, we call by the untranslatable and 
almost undefinable term of " Aufklarung "} Its keynote was the 
sovereignty of reason, the breaking of the binding limitations of 
authority in all fields of thought. In Germany the philosophy of 
Leibniz as interpreted and popularized by Thomasius and Wolff is 
one element. The beginnings of scientific thought and the critical 
attitude of English thinkers and naturalists like Locke, Shaftes- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Tolland, and Collins, 2 who found their trans- 
lators and interpreters in Germany, are another factor, and the age, 
by rough and ready methods of advance, was justifying the judg- 
ment of Kant pronounced in 1781, "Unser Zeitalter ist das eigent- 
liche Zeitalter der Kritik, der sich alles unterwerfen muss." In 

1 Cf. the excellent article on Aufklarung by Troeltsch in Herzog's Realencyklo- 
padie fur Protestantische Theologie (third edition edited by Dr. A. Hauck, Leip- 
zig, 1897 ff.), II., also the illuminating essays by Dilthey in Deutsche Rundschau 
(1900-1901), CVII. and by Troeltsch in Preuss. Jahrbucher, CXIV. 30 ff. For 
an attempt to define Aufklarung, cf. Lorenz v. Stein, Innere Verwaltung (Stutt- 
gart, 1884), I. 509 ff. 

2 Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten J ahrhunderts , II. 232 ; Spalding, 
Lebensbeschreibung, pp. 17 and 28. Spalding translated Shaftesbury. 
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the field of religious effort itself Germany in the first quarter of the 
century was strongly influenced by a movement of a different char- 
acter, that of Spener and the Pietists. 3 Here definitely was a 
group of men who sought to elevate true piety above the theologians' 
creeds, to better the debased character of the preaching in Lutheran 
pulpits, to introduce the spirit of toleration between sects and in 
the treatment of the unorthodox. 

The ideals of the age in matters of religious toleration, its 
application of philosophy and natural law to religion, its growing 
indifference to the Old Testament teachings, and its rationalistic 
attitude toward Christ and the New Testament, are epitomized in 
the writings and politics of " the most untheological of the Hohen- 
zollerns ", 4 Frederick the Great. Prussia by its very history from 
the days of John Sigismund and the Great Elector was that state 
in all Europe where religious toleration was a necessary part of 
the ruler's political creed. In Frederick, Prussia had a ruler to 
whom all ideas of the age of " cujus regio, ejus religio " were wholly 
alien. His position, 5 reiterated over and over again in private utter- 
ances and public documents and enforced by governmental acts, is 
nowhere more adequately summarized and eulogized than by Kant 
in his essay, Was ist Aufklarung. s 

A prince who does not find it beneath him to say that he considers 
it his duty not to dictate to men in matters of religion but to leave them 
complete freedom in such matters, who thus rejects for himself the 
claim of being tolerant, is himself enlightened and deserves to be 
acclaimed by his grateful contemporaries and by posterity as the one 
who at least from the standpoint of the government recognizes the 
human race as of age and leaves everyone to make use of his reason 
in matters of conscience. Under him respected ministers of the gospel, 
without prejudice to the claims of their calling, may as scholars present 
for consideration freely and openly those opinions in which their judg- 
ment and views vary from accepted creeds — a course that is still more 
definitely open to those who are limited by no obligations of office. 
This spirit of freedom is gradually spreading to other lands, even into 
countries where it has to battle with the hindrances offered by a gov- 
ernment that does not understand itself. For these governments have 
a proof that, with this freedom, public order and harmony have not the 
least thing to fear. Mankind gradually purges itself of its crudity and 
roughness if there is not some definite effort to keep it back. 

3 Levy-Bruhl, L'Allemagne depuis Leibniz (Paris, 1890), pp. 28 ff. 

4 Preuss, Zeit. fur Preuss. Gesch. und Landeskunde, II. 746. 

' Cf. H. Pigge, Die religiose Toleranz Fr. d. Gr., etc. (Mainz, 1898), and the 
review of it in Forschungen zur Brand.-Preuss. Gesch., XII. 299. Cf. also 
Zeit. fur Preuss, Gesch. und Landeskunde, II. 746 ff., also biographies of Fred- 
erick by Koser, Winter, and Preuss. 

'Quoted by Hettner, sup. cit., vol. II., pt. m., pp. 25-26. 
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Though it is thus easy to indicate the general trend of the cen- 
tury in religious affairs, it is not easy or safe to generalize con- 
cerning actual religious conditions in Prussia at the close of 
Frederick's reign. The complexity and variety is similar to that 
which will some time confound the historian of nineteenth-century 
thought when he passes in review such names as Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Newman, Strauss, Renan, Alexander Campbell, Joseph 
Smith, Delitzsch, Harnack, Mrs. Eddy, General Booth, and Dowie. 7 
Similarly the culture-historian of the eighteenth century passes, in 
the century which produced Newton and Bayle and Leibniz and 
Voltaire, to the explanation of the power of a Wesley, a Zinzendorf, 
a Swedenborg, a Cagliostro, and a Mesmer. 

Even in the tolerant age of Frederick the Great, there were 
published by the adherents of the old orthodoxy pamphlets so 
bitter that they are in themselves an argument for liberalism. 8 On 
the other hand, the evidence is clear that some pulpits were occupied 
by men who preached anything but religion and used their oppor- 
tunities to spread all sorts of heterodox or absurd views. 9 The 
latter class, who were very often only seekers for notoriety, made 
the most noise, and obscured the fact that the great mass of min- 
isters in the provinces were true to the Lutheran principles though 
not orthodox in the old sense. 10 

The prevailing tendency in the pulpit was to disregard creeds 
and theological differences, though stiff sectarians were to be found 
battling valiantly for the old beliefs and denouncing any liberal 
thinker as a Socianian or a naturalist. 11 The much praised harmony 
was often an enforced one, for the opposing groups knew that 
Frederick would not permit persecutions or proselyting 12 in the 

' Cf., for instance, the article by H. Driesmanns in Deutsche Kultur, Decem- 
ber, 1907, summarizing views of Harnack, Pfleiderer, Naumann, and others. 

8 It is in their pamphlets and books much more than in their sermons that the 
religious Aufklarer made themselves obnoxious to the conservatives. 

"Eylert in his Charakterziige aus dent Leben Friedrich Wilhelms III., I. 481, 
tells the story of the minister who was going to baptize a child in the name, not 
of the Trinity, but of Frederick the Great, and who received a severe reprimand 
from the king. 

10 Cf. [TJlrich], Ueber den Religionszustand in den Preussischen Staaten, 
passim. It is interesting to note that in praising the tolerant and liberal spirit 
in Berlin he makes mention that families of different creeds now lived on different 
floors of the same house and landlords no longer inquired about a prospective 
tenant's religion. 

11 Ibid., I. 183-184. 

12 Cf. Publicationen aus den K. Preuss. Staatsarchiven (Lehmann), vol. X., 
nos. 155, 223, and vol. XIII., no. 760. It is interesting to note that in the eight- 
eenth century there are more royal rescripts against proselyting than there are 
against irreligion. Sectarian squabbles were a greater cause for uneasiness and 
disorder than the lapse of real religious interest of which they were a sign and 
a cause. 
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name of either heterodoxy or orthodoxy. The opinion of a writer 
in Nicolai's Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, the organ of the 
Aufkldrung, though written from a point of view hostile to the 
orthodox and sectarian ideas and appearing in a magazine so 
bitterly opposed to Wollner and his policies that it was driven out 
of Berlin, may be quoted as a fairly satisfactory statement. It 
means to put the liberal teachers and preachers in a most favorable 
light, but, as one reads it, it is easy to see how the orthodox and 
conservative party would find grounds for complaint against 
religious teachers who in the name of advanced thought and liberal 
views disregarded the creeds, treated the Old Testament as of 
interest to Jews alone, and selected from the New Testament only 
those parts which were given as the direct words of Jesus. 13 

" It is undeniable ", says the writer referred to above, " that the 
controlling spirit of our age has no particular zeal for certain differ- 
ences in church creeds and above all no great desire to be thor- 
oughly informed concerning the dogmas themselves nor to be con- 
vinced of their truth. The largest part of our religious 
contemporaries value much more highly the useful knowledge of 
those principles of Christianity which lead to righteousness and 
contentment than they do a knowledge of those tenets which divide 
church parties and over which the theologians have wrangled." 14 
The same writer in another place 15 is equally free to admit what 
has been indicated above, that " there unquestionably have been 
among the ministers of the gospel shallow pates, superficial parrots 
and prattlers, the grossly ignorant and arrogant fools who sought 
to make a sensation — and others lacking discretion, hot-headed and 
rash, who without consideration for the weak or reverence for age 
and regard for their older fellow-preachers have sought rather to 
destroy than to build up [belief] among the masses." But he 
contends that it is unjust to condemn all ministers as corrupters of 
the people simply on account of this group. 

He then goes on to sketch the influence of Spener and the 
increasing tendency to toleration and moderation and church union. 

13 Berlin Archives, Rep. 9, F. 2, a. 1 796-1 797. This volume contains a rare copy 
of a pamphlet by the notorious Cranz, Fragmente iiber verschiedene Gegenst'dnde 
der neuesten Geschichte (Berlin and Frankfurt, 1791). The pamphlet contains a 
very good survey of pulpit and religious conditions at that time. The one thing 
it emphasizes is the general opposition to the Religious Edict and the emphasis it 
laid on creeds in which no one had any interest. Cf. contemporary pamphlets on 
the trial under the Religious Edict of one of the most radical of these preachers, 
a man known to his generation as " Pigtail " (Zopf) Schulz. 

"Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, CXIV. 34-37; [Ulrich], Ueber den Re- 
ligionszustand , etc., I. 156 ff. 

15 Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, CXIV. 43-44. 
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In his opinion the French and English deistic writers by subjecting 
Christianity to a searching critical examination had found its weak 
points, thus forcing it to yield ground and in turn making some 
concessions themselves. The result was to be seen in the topics 
presented in the pulpit. The sermons of the day neglect matters of 
dogma or take them for granted, and present the claims of practical 
Christianity. " This is the result ", says Henke, " not alone of the 
compulsion of their own views but of the feeling of the necessity 
of the times that any one who would teach must very naturally 
accommodate himself to the viewpoint and wishes of those whom 
he would instruct. It is the contagious force of the Zeitgeist, the 
power of an irresistible on-rushing current which has produced 
and developed this way of thinking." This second reformation had 
come slowly and without tumult but it was there. " It is the will of 
Providence that it should go on . . . It is this progress that the 
Religious Edict seeks to hinder — nor that alone, for it would not 
only prescribe the boundaries of the stream but turn it back." 16 

Despite this exceedingly favorable view of the results of the 
Aufklarung on religious teaching it must be borne in mind that it 
comes from one of the devotees of the movement and that it is 
considerably tempered by the frank admissions already quoted. 
Spalding was one whose early intellectual interests were stimulated 
by the philosophy of Wolff and by translating Shaftesbury and 
whose preaching activity was in Berlin, the centre of the religious 
Aufklarung. Yet he calmly states in his autobiography, written 
while he was struggling against Wollner, that the spread of free- 
thinking through periodicals among all classes of readers threatened 
the very basis of morality, 17 and that for several years before 
Frederick's death there had been a general feeling that the new 
regime would bring a change in the religious policy — as the pro- 
gressists hoped — without limiting freedom of conscience or re- 
search. 18 When we have such evidence it inclines us to believe that 
" the gradual decline of Protestant Christianity as a church and its 
gradual growth in strength as an ethical or political principle" 19 
had been accompanied by evils so generally recognized in Germany 

16 Cf. Henke in Allg. D. Bibliothek, CXIV. 34-37- 

"Spalding, pp. 105-107; F. Samuel G. Sack, Bildnisse jetzt lebender Berliner 
Gelehrten, pp. 35-37 ; id., Ueber die Vereinigung der beiden protestantischen 
Kirchenparteien, etc. (Berlin, 1812), pp. 12-15; Gieseler, Ecclesiastical History, 
V. 311-320; Baur, Kirchengeschichte, IV. 593 ff. 

1S Spalding, p. no. 

10 Nippold, Kirchengeschichte, I. 205 ff. 
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outside Berlin 20 as to justify some definite attempt to curb its 
excesses. 21 The question at issue was not so much the necessity of 
some reform as it was the nature of the measures to be taken, the 
proper authority to take them, and the spirit of their administra- 
tion. 22 The answer to this question lies in the character of the 
new king and of his chief adviser in religious matters. 

In comparison with the long list of men whom the Catholic 
service by its more varied demands and essentially wider views of 
the activity of churchmen has trained for statesmanship, Protestant- 
ism, outside of the group represented by Calvin, Knox, and Zwingli, 
can offer only the ultimate results on colonial expansion of the zeal 
and aggression of its missionaries. This absence of ecclesiastics 
in affairs is most strikingly noticeable in Lutheran states. Indeed 

20 Stolzel, Svarez, p. 255, quotes Lessjng to Nicolai (Ges. Werke, XXVII. 269) 
" Sagen Sie mir von Ihrer berlinischen Freiheit zu denken und zu schreiben ja 
nichts ; sie reduzirt sich einzig und allein auf die Freiheit gegen die Religion 
soviel Sottisen zu Markte zu bringen als man will." 

21 " Gewiss hatte die gegen das Ueberwuchern der Aufklarung eintretende 
Reaction ihre voile Berechtigung." Stolzel, sup. cit. The Consistory in their 
protest against the edict (see below) are as severe in their condemnation of 
existing conditions as Wollner could be. Cf. Zeitschrift fur historische Theologie 
(1859), XXIX. 9-17. 

22 There is not space in this article to present fully the material available on 
religious conditions in Prussia at this time. Of printed sources the two most 
extensive are the mildly conservative journal Acta Historico-Ecclesiastica Nostri 
Tetnporis (13 vols., with a full index in the last volume, Weimar, 1776-1789), 
and its continuations, Aden, Urkunden, und Nachrichten zur neuesten Kirchen- 
geschichte (3 vols., Weimar, 1789-1793) and Archiv fur die neueste Kirchen- 
geschichte (6 vols., Weimar, 1795-1799). These journals are especially full on 
the subject of religious legislation in all lands, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
The liberal theological views are represented in the second source, [Joh. H. F. 
Ulrich], Ueber den Religionszustand in den preussischen Staaten seit der Regier- 
ung Fri'edrich des Grossen, in einer Reihe von Brief en (5 vols., Leipzig, 1778- 
1780). Many of these letters are based on personal observation and many more 
are based on material gathered by acquaintances or from such sources as the Acta 
Historico-Ecclesiastica (see above). The author was a prominent minister of the 
Evangelical Reformed Church in Berlin, a translator of Leibniz, and one of the 
principal contributors to the Berlinische Gelehrte Zeitung. Cf. Meusel, Lexikon 
der vom Jahre 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen Teutschen Schriftsteller (Leipzig, 1815), 
XIV. Ulrich's work is particularly valuable for educational as well as religious 
conditions. To these may be added the autobiographies of Spalding, Semler, and 
Sack. Such secondary works as Philippson, Pigge, Nippold, Hettner, Stolzel, 
Troeltsch, Geiger, Gieseler, Preuss, Koser, H. Schmid (Geschichte der kathol- 
ischen Kirche Deutschlands, etc., Munchen, 1874), and Baur deal with the subject 
from different points of view. Cf. also J. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur von Leibnitz bis auf unsere Zeit [1814] (4 vols., Berlin, 1886-1890) ; M. 
v. Geismar (pseud, for Edg. Bauer), Bibliothek der. deutschen Aufklarer des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (2 vols., Leipzig, 1846) ; Biedermann, Geschichte 
Deutschlands im achtzehnten Jahrhundert ; H. v. Miihler, Geschichte der evangel- 
ischen Kirchenverfassung in der Mark Brandenburg (Weimar, 1846) ; G. Frank, 
Gesch. d. protestantischen Theologie, etc. 
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it is Prussia which furnishes the most noteworthy instance of the 
failure of the narrow-minded ecclesiastic in a ministerial position. 
In all the long list of two hundred and sixty men who have served 
the Hohenzollerns as ministers, the name of Reverend Johann 
Christof von Wollner, Minister of Religion under Frederick William 
II., is the one condemned to execration without defense. His name 
in a land of Lern- and Lehrfreiheit is one forever connected with a 
serious attack on the freedom of faith, conscience, and the sacred 
guarantees of law, and this at a most untoward time — directly 
following the close of the long and essentially liberal reign of 
Frederick the Great and on the eve of the French Revolution. 23 

The story of Wollner's career and acquisition of the ministerial 
title would be noteworthy in any age or state, but it is particularly 
striking when its setting is the feudal, military, absolutistic state of 
Brandenburg-Prussia at the close of the eighteenth century. Born 
of a pastor's family in 1732 at Doberitz in the Mark, he had made a 
very creditable academic record both in his preparatory school and as 
a student of theology at Halle, where he numbered among his instruc- 
tors the famous Professor Wolff, restored to his chair by Frederick 
the Great after having suffered for his views under Frederick's 
father. 24 At twenty-three Wollner was a pastor and tutor on a large 
estate. His sermons, some of which were published, are saturated 
with rationalism and would serve as excellent examples of the very 
Aufklarungsgeist which Wollner fought so vigorously during his 
later career. Their mediocrity is a sufficient explanation of why he 
saw a larger opportunity opened to him by the favor of his patron's 
widow. 

Resigning his pastorate in favor of his father, Wollner became 
in 1762 the manager of the widow's estates and practised with con- 

3 Zur Beurteilung des Staatsministers von Wollner, by J. D. Preuss, in 
Zeitschrift fur Preussische Gesch., II. 577-604, 746-774 ; III. 65-95. Preuss 
names three ministers who were in disgrace for official acts, Schwartzenberg 
under the Great Elector, Danckelmann whom Frederick I. disgraced and Frederick 
William I. pardoned, and Gome, punished by Frederick II. for defalcation and 
pardoned by Frederick William II. 

24 For a brief and colorless outline of Wollner's life with a list of his publi- 
cations, cf. J. G. Meusel, Lexikon d. vom Jahre 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen 
Teutschen Schriftsteller (Leipzig, 1816). Also id., Das Gelehrte Deutschland 
(with portrait of Wollner, Lemgo, 1800), and Hirsching, Historisches-literarisches 
Handbuch beriihmter und denkwiirdiger Personen welche in dem i8ten J ahrhundert 
gelebt haben (Leipzig, 1813), XVI. An excellent account of Wollner in addition 
to those by Bailleu and Preuss upon which I have freely drawn is that by 
Tholuck in Herzog's invaluable Realencyclopaedie, XXIII. 
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siderable energy and success the arts of a literary agriculturist. 25 
His marriage a few years later to the daughter of his patroness was 
consummated twenty-four hours before indignant relatives, who had 
complained to Frederick the Great, could bring effective opposition 
against this union of an unclassed pastor with a girl of noble birth. 
The ensuing investigation cleared Wollner and resulted in the release 
of his wife, though her property was kept out of Wollner's hands by 
establishing a sort of guardianship to manage it. There it remained 
throughout Frederick's life, and a request for Wollner's ennoblement 
was returned by Frederick with the marginal comment : " Das geht 
nicht an. Der Wollner ist ein betriegerischer und Intriganter Pfafe, 
weiter nichts." 

But Wollner's knowledge of agriculture and interest in the 
subject gave him employment in several directions. From 1770, the 
year he took up his residence in Berlin, to 1786, he was steward of 
the estates of Frederick the Great's younger brother, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and he was at various times of service in minor govern- 
mental positions, being sent on one occasion to investigate the peat 
industry in Holland. From 1765 to 1780 he reviewed works on 
agriculture and similar topics for the great organ of the Aufklarung 
in Berlin, Nicolai's Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, a magazine 
which ranked in the Germany of that day with the publications of 
Schlozer, Posselt, Haberlin, and Schubart. 26 

Unsatisfied in his ambitions by his own actual accomplishments, 
which were clearly failing to give him eminence and influence or 
their semblance, Wollner found comfort for a time at least in the 
petty prominence given him by his connection with the Freemasons. 
Here he hobnobbed with a half-dozen princes and was the mouth- 
piece on public occasions of his lodge and their representative at 
conventions. For a time also, as he passed from degree to degree, 

25 His work in this line and his success as an adviser of Prince Henry were of 
some note. His publications include, besides the reviews in Nicolai's Allg. D. 
Bibliothek, Franz Home's Grundsdtze des Ackerbaues und des Wachsthums der 
Pflanzen aus detn Englischen iibersetst und mit Anmerkungen begleitet (Berlin, 
1763, third edition, Berlin, 1782) ; Unterricht zu einer auserlesenen okonomischen 
Bibliothek bestehend in einer Anseige der besten okonomischen Biicher, und 
derer vornehmsten in grosseren Werken zerstreut befindlichen Abhandlungen ilber 
alle Theile der Landwirthschaft (2 Theile, Berlin, 1 764-1 765) ; Die Aufhebung 
der Gemeinheiten in der Mark Brandenburg nach ihren grossen Vortheilen 
okonomisch betrachtet (Berlin, 1766), etc. On Wollner's reform programme, 
cf. Morkische Forschungen, XX. 252 ff. 

28 Cf. Gallinger, Die Deutsche Publizistik und der Amerikanische Unab- 
hdngigkeitskrieg (Leipzig dissertation, 1900), and on Schlozer and Schubart an 
article by the writer in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, VIII. 
1-32. 
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he might hope that ultimately he would find the spring of mystical 
knowledge and world-philosophy, in the search for which Wollner is 
a representative of certain elements in his day and generation. 27 But 
the way to knowledge and power was more directly opened to Wollner 
by another society, the Rosicrucian Order (Orden der Rosen- 
kreuzer). 2S The order of the Rosicrucians was one of the remark- 
able manifestations of religious and philosophic emptiness at the 
close of a century which had produced Cagliostro, Swedenborg, 
and Mesmer. Its purpose and general vacuity may be stated in the 
words of Wollner : " To further powerfully the glory of the Al- 
mighty in a fallen world for the good of the human race and 
through the great knowledge and power given by divine mercy to 
the heads of the order alone." 29 Its actual accomplishments were 
proportioned to the sounding nothingness of Wollner's definition of 
its aim. There were the usual conventions, collections of dues, lec- 
tures, and ceremonies of a purposeless secret society, supplemented 
by discussions of the transmutation of metals, chemical experiments, 
and secret cures for sickness. In all the activities 3 * and foremost 
as a pamphleteer and orator of the order was Wollner, a brother of 
the eighth degree, soon discontented because he was not admitted to 
the last and highest degree. 

Whether or not Wollner was ever admitted to the charmed 
circle of the ninth degree his biographers cannot say. The im- 
portant thing is that his connection with the Rosicrucians had 

27 Cf. a remarkable letter of Wollner's given by Bailleu in Allg. D. Biographie, 
XLIV. 151. 

28 There is no adequate general account of the Rosicrucians. Besides the 
pamphlet literature of the day and occasional paragraphs in such articles as those 
here referred to, on Wollner, Bischoffswerder, and Frederick William II., see 
particularly Philippson, Gesch. d. Preuss. Staatswesens, I. 58 ff., and the bibli- 
ography there cited. On the Illuminati, an order similar to the Rosicrucians and 
often confused with it, cf. Dahlmann-Waitz, nos. 8272 and 8406. To the bibli- 
ography there given should be added L. Engels, Gesch. d. Illuminatenordens 
(Berlin, 1906), which deals with the Illuminati in Bavaria and purports to be 
written on the basis of thorough archival research ; Ferdinand Katsch, Die 
Entstehung und der wahre Endzweck der Freimaurerei auf Grund der Original- 
quellen dargestellt (Berlin, 1897), pp. 690 ff. Cf. F. Kattenbusch's review of the 
latter work in Hist. Zeit., 1899. 

M Allg. D. Biographie, XLIV. 151. In 1782, Frederick II. wrote D'Alembert, 
" Have you heard that the Freemasons are founding a religious sect which is more 
senseless, and that is saying a good deal, than the other sects?" Quoted by Preuss 
in Zeitschrift, etc., sup. cit., II. 586. 

30 He was soon head master over twenty-six circles. In 1782 he published 
a booklet called, Die Pflichten der Gold- und Rosen-Creutser alien Systems in 
Juniorats-Versammlungen abgehandelt von Chrysophiron. 
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opened to him a career. On August 8, 1781, he helped to initiate 
Frederick William, Prince of Prussia, the heir to the throne. 31 

Frederick William II. is one of the mournful might-have-beens 
of history. Endowed though he was with many winning personal 
characteristics and a commanding physical presence, his education 
was in no way adequate to the burdens he now assumed. Of his 
youthful endowment of good character and high ideals there was 
left little more than the physical ability to form again and again 
oft-broken good resolutions and enough memory of moral values to 
realize how ill he kept them. A disintegrating character is fertile 
soil for the belief that extra-human powers and forces may give 
the strength and guidance that have failed from within. A morbid 
conscience, an ill-fed mind, and a weakened will coupled with a 
Hohenzollern conscientiousness and high opinion of his powers and 
responsibilities were the cranes of Ibycus that hovered over Fred- 
erick William II. and betrayed him into the hands of the mystics 
and mountebanks of Rosicrucianism. 

From the day of his initiation into the society Ormesus (Fred- 
erick William II.), Heliconus (Wollner), and Farferus (Bischoff- 
swerder), for so they were designated in the jargon of the order, 
were united by bonds strong enough to convert three weak men into 
a real danger to the Prussian state in one of its most critical epochs. 32 

More definite and historically trustworthy, as a source of W611- 
ner's influence over the Prince of Prussia, than the mysteries of 
Rosicrucianism is his relation to Frederick William as instructor. 33 
In 1783 Wollner was appointed as lecturer on religious subjects to 
the Prince of Prussia. The prince was then almost forty years old, 
married for the second time after divorcing his first wife, and the 
father of an illegitimate child born the same year as his legitimate 
son, the later Frederick William III. This hopeful pupil and the 
scheming and dreaming tutor were not oppressed by the limitations 
of the field assigned for the lectures. Wollner's lectures, which 
continued till Frederick William's accession to the throne three years 
later, ranged over the whole field of economic and social conditions 

31 The prince had joined the masons in 1772. Preuss in Zeitschrift, etc., II. 
587. 

32 Other prominent members were Duke Frederick August of Brunswick, 
Prince Carl of Hesse, Duke Charles of Sudermanland, and Haugwitz, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Frederick William II. For reference to Prince Carl and 
Haugwitz in the order, cf. Ranke, Sammtliche Werke, XLVII. 273-274. 

83 Wollner had already made a favorable impression on the prince as the sort 
of man he needed to accomplish the work of combatting the tendencies of Fred- 
erick II.'s reign. Cf. Heigel, Deutsche Geschichte, I. 64. 
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in the Brandenburg-Prussia of that day. All that Wollner knew in 
the field of agriculture, industry, forestry, finance, serfdom, and 
commerce, and it was a very respectable body of information, and 
all that he hoped for future reforms, which was limited only by the 
ambitions he cherished, are here summarized. " These lectures ", 
says Bailleu in his discriminating biography, " regarded as a whole, 
constitute the severest contemporary criticism of the Frederickian 
system, and were at the same time a bold far-reaching revolutionary 
programme." 34 

" Reverently I lay at the feet of your royal majesty the most 
important of all my productions. It concerns religion." With these 
words Wollner introduces and correctly characterizes the measures 
he proposes for the religious salvation of the Prussian state. 36 They 
are the most baleful and disastrous instructions ever poured into the 
ears of a Hohenzollern as he ascended the throne. The seventeen 
manuscript folios are divided into seven chapters headed respec- 
tively, (i) General Reflections on this Subject (Religion), (2) 
Toleration, (3) Decline of Religion in Prussia, (4) Decline of the 
Ministry in Prussia, (5) Royal Superior Consistory in Berlin, (6) 
Means by which Religion may be Restored to its Former Position 
in Prussia, (7) Auspicious Consequences of the Promotion of Re- 
ligion on the Growth of the State. 

With all the fervor of a religious revivalist he paints the black- 
ness of the freethinking and irreligion for which he holds Frederick 
the Great chiefly responsible. Next after him he places the responsi- 
bility on Zedlitz, 36 his Minister of Worship, " a naturalist " and 
" denier of Christ ", and on the Superior Consistory which falls so 
far short of the duties it should fulfil. He concludes his dark picture 
of the irreligion and immorality caused by the Aufkldrung with a 
typical emotional appeal well calculated to affect such a religious 
hypocrite as Frederick William II.: "These then are the beautiful 
results of the Aufklarung\ O, most gracious master, for God's sake, 
for the sake of your good people, be merciful in a coming time and 
give again to my poor Fatherland the pure religion of Jesus ! " 37 

34 He considers them, however, as being in essence nothing but superficial 
and mean-spirited attacks on the administrators and advisers of the passing king, 
lacking " moral earnestness and moral determination ". For Wollner's reform 
programme, cf. Markische Forschungen, XX. 252 ff. For his ideas on the cabinet 
and the central administration, cf. H. Ulmann, Die Kabineteregierung in Preussen 
und Johann Wilhelm Lombard (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 57-61 and appendix vn. 

" Preuss in Zeitschrift, etc., II. 602-604. 

36 On Zedlitz, cf. Rethwisch, Der Staatsminister Freiherr v. Zedlitz, etc. (sec- 
ond edition, Berlin, 1886). 

37 Preuss, sup . cit. 
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The Wollner dissertation on religion is not wanting in definite 
suggestions as to a programme and in gratuitous hints as to the 
kind of a minister to help carry it out. Irreligion and immorality, 
which have discouraged marriage and thus hindered population, are 
to be banished (1) by the example of the king — this to Frederick 
William who had been living in open adultery, (2) by the ob- 
servance of Sunday — no army parades or similar breaches of the 
Sabbath, (3) by censorship of books, examination and supervision 
of pastors and priests by a minister of religion who is a real shepherd 
of souls (Seelsorger). There is to be toleration, of course, for the 
usual rhetorical trilogy of Jew, Turk, and heathen, but it is not to 
be the toleration which is weak enough to allow attacks on religion. 
Wollner lays it down as fundamental that the individual may be 
allowed to think as he will, but this does not apply to the teacher or 
preacher, who is bound by his office to teach Jesus. When one con- 
siders the implications of the third plank in his platform, the in- 
consequential and unpolitical character of his thinking is apparent. 

So much for the system. Now as for the man needed to direct 
it. Near the close of this lecture Wollner describes him: 

Most gracious Master, this or a similar instruction [t. e., to the 
Minister of Public Worship to watch preachers, prevent Deism, Socinian- 
ism, indifferentism, etc.] cannot have other than the best result if your 
Royal Highness yourself shall some day dictate it to a privy councillor 
[and thus] have the ministers of the gospel restrained. But the Min- 
ister [of Public Worship] must not be a scoffer at religion as is Zedlitz, 
but a sagacious man who has religion himself and is at the same time 
a thorough patriot, serving not his own private ends and convenience 
but making the good of all the single business of his soul. Such a 
man will lighten very much this part of your Majesty's burdens of gov- 
ernment, because your Highness can safely rely upon him. 38 

This paragraph may with propriety be considered one of the most 
timely conscious lapses into autobiography ever inserted into a 
semi-public document. 

Frederick II. died on August 16, 1786. The new reign in its 
first year clearly won the confidence and approval of the great mass 
of the people. The milder tone assumed, the softening of Fred- 
erick's harsh military, absolutistic rule, the inauguration of many 
needed reforms in army, education, finance, and administration 
seemed the harbingers of a new era, except to the few who were 
looking for the dominant idea in all these undertakings, which if 
seriously begun and thoroughly executed would be of tremendous 

38 Preuss in Zeitschrift, etc., II. 604. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XV.— 19. 
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significance to the future of Prussia. At the risk of leaving an in- 
complete view of the first two years of Frederick William II. 's 
reign, it is necessary to turn to one disquieting feature — the growing 
personal influence of the king's former associates in Rosicrucianism, 
especially of Wollner. 39 

On October 2, the new king ennobled Wollner, whose request for 
this honor Frederick had returned with the sarcastic words already 
quoted. Then he was made a member of the Royal Academy and a 
great mass of Frederick's papers and letters purchased by Frederick 
William from Frederick's secretary, to whom the late king had 
given them, were presented to Wollner, who published a garbled and 
inaccurate selection from them. Offices of importance in the state 
for which he was in no way fitted were added to his honors. 
He was created a superior privy councillor of finance and made 
chief of the Building Department. More important than these posi- 
tions were the duties which indicate his closeness to the throne and 
his opportunity for personal interference in all affairs of state and 
of exercising personal influence over the king. He was placed in 
full control of the Special Surplus which Frederick had kept in his 
sole charge, the old king using different men for various lines of 
expenditure but allowing no one of them to know the range of ex- 
penditures determined upon by the royal will. Wollner in this 
position offered no resistance to the great increase made by Fred- 
erick William II. in the outlay for what would now be called the 
civil list, always a very moderate sum under the old king as it had 
been under his father, the first royal Frederick William. 

Frederick William's weakness and love of leisure soon shrank 
from the daily struggle with things as they are and with the prac- 
tical men who handle them ungloved. What was easier than the 
resort to a kitchen cabinet? It was not long before the reports of 
the most important administrative organ below the king, the General 
Directory, were presented through Wollner. In this way Wollner 
came easily to be the most influential personage in the internal af- 
fairs of the Prussian state. To attain this position and to rise even 
higher in official rank, he hesitated at no sort of subservience or 

30 Almost as important was the king's inclination toward Bischofifswerder, a 
former Saxon officer, who had initiated the king into the Rosicrucians. He was 
made adjutant-general and he and Wollner worked together for their mutual 
advantage. Their position was strengthened by a more or less open alliance with 
the king's mistress, Madame Rietz (Countess Lichtenau), who was able to main- 
tain her hold on the king until his death despite two successive morganatic mar- 
riages backed by court factions and consented to by the queen in the hope of 
breaking this connection. 
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solicitation on his own part, and, with Bischoffswerder as his co- 
adjutor, played upon the mysticism and superstition of the king. 
One hesitates to repeat as thoroughly credible the accounts of the 
private stage at the palace, the spiritualistic mummery performed 
there, the spirit of Caesar even being materialized for the benefit 
of this exalted Rosicrucian or more accurately for the benefit of 
Brothers Heliconus and Farferus, but when sober historians like 
Philippson and Heigel give space to such performances, they can 
hardly be passed over without mention. 

Any attentive reader of the extracts given us by Preuss and 
Bailleu from the lectures on religion delivered by Wollner to 
Frederick William can easily surmise what ministerial position would 
be his ultimate aim. Nor could one, on the basis of what has been 
said of his character, think that he would hesitate in offering him- 
self as a candidate for a place in the ministry. Within two months 
after his pupil's accession to the throne he was asking for the office 
of Minister of Finance. But his most persistent efforts indicate that 
his real ambition was to obtain the office of Minister of Public 
Worship and Education. Here he had no hesitation in appealing 
to the bonds and brethren of the order of Rosicrucians. Writing to 
Bischoffswerder some time late in August or in September, 1786, 
Wollner says : 

If Ormesus Magnus [Frederick William II.] is planning that I should 
put the Department of Religion in order and help revive the cause of 
religion in this country, a matter which our order would very much 
appreciate, nothing should stand in his way in confiding the said de- 
partment to me as Minister, and I should be right diligent throughout 
my six remaining years of life in humbling the Aufklarer. Indeed the 
chiefs of our order would likely not be at all angry if Ormesus Magnus 
should distinguish in profane affairs their chief director. What can 
hinder Ormesus as king from making happy one to whom he gives his 
confidence? He is already beginning to raise me to noble rank and to 
create me a privy councillor of finance.* 

So extraordinary is the spectacle suggested by this letter of the 
successor of the great Frederick being besought in the name of a 
mystic secret society to put into the hands of its chief director the 
very office which could most definitely be used to combat the views 
and principles for which Frederick stood — so extraordinary I say 
is the spectacle, that one may easily overlook the fact that it took 
almost two years before Wollner with all the personal hold he had 
on the king, with all the influence of Rosicrucianism behind him, 

*° Philippson, I. 206. 
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reached the goal of his ambitions. Some influence in this delay 
may be attributed to the fact that Madame Rietz ( the later Countess 
Lichtenau) was with difficulty holding her own as the king's favorite 
against two successive morganatic wives, and Madame Rietz was the 
friend of the Rosicrucian group. 41 The king was busy with pressing 
matters of internal and foreign policy. More effective possibly was 
his shrinking from the decisive step, which involved not only a com- 
plete break with his predecessor's policy but the ousting of some of 
the ablest representatives of Frederick's point of view. 

Staunchest and ablest of the Frederickian representatives was 
Zedlitz, who for twenty years had ruled the Department of Religion 
and Education for Lutheran affairs 42 and represented what was 

41 1 do not attribute as much influence to Mme. Rietz in this matter as does 
Philippson. The latter is in error (I. 206) in putting the death of Countess 
Ingersheim in 1788. She died in 1789 and the argument from the supposed 
coincidence of her death and Wollner's rise, weak in any case, fails completely. 
Cf. Griinhagen in Zeit. fiir Gesch. u. Altertum Schlesiens, XXVII. 11, foot-note 2. 

42 The Department for Education and Religion was administered by two 
ministers of justice under the supervision of the Privy Council of State (Geheimer 
Staatsrat). It was divided into two sections or bureaus, each with its minister, 
the Lutheran which had charge of religious and educational affairs in both 
Lutheran and Catholic churches, and the department for the Calvinistic or 
Reformed church and its schools. Under each, in each province there was a 
double set of consistories, one for the Lutheran and Catholic schools and churches 
and another for the Reformed faith. These consistories, with the exceptions of 
those in Silesia and Gelders, reported through the two Superior Consistories in 
Berlin. It does not seem that there was as much supervision or interference with 
Catholic affairs as with those of the Protestant churches. Cf. Fr. Nicolai, 
Beschreibung der koniglichen Residenzstadte Berlin und Potsdam (2 vols., Berlin, 
1786), I. 323-328. Also the accounts in Rethwisch, Der Staatsminister Freiherr 
v. Zedlitz und Preussens hoheres Schulwesen (Strassburg, 1886), pp. 1-2, and 
Miihler, Gesch. der evangelischen Kirchenverfassung in der Mark Brandenburg 
(Weimar, 1846), pp. 232 ff. The official character of the clergy of Brandenburg- 
Prussia should not be forgotten. They were not simply pastors of their flocks 
and teachers of the Christian religion. They were even in this latter function 
teachers of state religion or state religions, of creeds and doctrines with a 
political sanction whose guarantee was national law and international agreements. 
They were obliged by oath to teach these creeds. Special ministerial departments 
close to the sovereign had been instituted for their supervision and direction 
in this phase of their activity. They were in the service of the state as teachers 
and supervisors of schools, hospitals, and universities. They gathered and re- 
ported statistics of marriage and birth and death — things any state and especially 
a military state must know. They helped in the efforts of other officials to pre- 
vent the spread of disease and pests among men, beasts, and the fruits of the field. 
Much, too much, of their time was consumed in the making of reports to the 
non-religious departments of state who regarded them as they would any other 
official and sought to extend their functions and put new duties upon them. They 
entered on the other hand through their varied functions even more vitally than 
the tax-gatherer or recruiting sergeant or schoolmaster into the very life of the 
king's subjects. Their services at the altar of religion were in a sense part of 
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best and most liberal in Frederick's ideas on those subjects. Behind 
him was the able and independent group of men composing the 
Religious Consistory. Well might Frederick William II. shrink 
from entering the lists supported by .Wollner and Rosicrucianism, 
even though he had as Prince of Prussia determined to signalize his 
reign by a struggle with the Aufklarung and its clerical representa- 
tives. But the two years were not wholly lost though Wollner had 
to curb his crusading zeal. Single measures gave full intimation to 
Zedlitz of his downfall. Appropriations for his department were 
cut to inadequate sums. Then Silesia, which though independent in 
so many administrative matters was still under the central govern- 
ment in those of education, was cut off from Zedlitz's control with 
words that are significant of future purpose. On July 26, 1787, the 
king wrote the Silesian president, Seidlitz, 43 who had appealed to 
him in the matter: 

I am wholly of your opinion that the fundamentals of Christianity 
must be impressed with special care upon the minds of the young, so 
that in their maturer years they may have a firm basis for their faith 
and may not be led into error and made to waver in their religion by 
the so-called Aufklarer that at present, alas, are so prevalent. To be 
sure, I dislike all oppression of conscience and would allow each his 
own convictions; but what I will never suffer, is that the religion of 
Jesus should be undermined, the Bible scorned, and the banner of dis- 
belief. Deism, and naturalism openly flaunted in my domains. 

A few months later Zedlitz was still further humiliated by the 
removal from his control of the Calvinistic gymnasia and schools." 

Through all these measures and utterances one is made aware 
of the steady advance of Wollner. He had never ceased to work 
for himself and his ideas, by appeals direct and indirect to the king's 
interest in the cause of the religion of Jesus and his hope for the 
approval of the Rosicrucian order. In an extraordinary epistle 
written in April, 1788, direct to the king, he appeals to him to form 

their service to the throne of the king. It was the pastors and priests who 
taught loyalty and rallied the masses in support of the monarchy. Their views 
and teachings could never be a matter of indifference to the head of the state. 
They were in their public activities and utterances the servants of a race of 
earthly kings who in the past had never hesitated to define to them their duties 
in things temporal and spiritual. To the papal church-state had succeeded in 
Protestant lands the state, which was a half-church without a pope. On the 
varying form of the oath taken by the clergy of Prussia in the eighteenth century, 
cf. Mtihler, Gesch. d. Evangel. Kirchenverfassung in d. Mark Brandenburg, pp. 
226 ff. 

43 Cf. Philippson, I. 199-200. 

4 * Ibid., I. 202. 
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with Brothers Farferus (Bischoffswerder) and Ocarus (probably 
Beyer) a " triumvirate " and devote an evening formally to the 
consideration of measures for defending the kingdom from irreligion 
along the lines laid down in that velvet-bound manuscript book on re- 
ligion that he (Wollner) had written for the king when the latter 
was crown prince. 

Your Majesty may certainly believe that such a conference held 
with the most upright purpose and in the spirit of the Order will not 
be without blessings, and the order will certainly consider it highly to 
the credit of its crowned O.frmesus] M.[agnus] to have taken this step 
for the benefit of the good cause and in order to further the Religion 
of Jesus for so many thousand beings. 43 

The king did more than call a conference over the velvet-bound 
manuscript. He made its author Minister of Religion on July 3, 
1788. On July 9, appeared the chief measure with which his name 
is associated, the Religious Edict. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

" Philippson, I. 208-209. 



